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IMNiscetfanes. 


UR attention has been called to a. recent issue of a 


scurrilous English weekly, appropriately entitled John 
‘Bull, which contains a peculiarly stupid and insolent attack 
on the venerated Bishop of Cork in the form of an open letter 
from the editor—the notorious Bottomley. The bishop, as is 
well known, found it necessary some time ago to put his people 
on their guard against the appalling moral dangers which had 
invaded the city of Cork. ‘The warning came none too soon, as 
certain unsavoury cases in which British officers figured promin- 
ently had already attained a scandalous publicity through the 
law courts. Some of the sensitive soldiery complained to John 
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Bull on the bishop who so unreasonably interfered with their 
wonted recreation, and Bottomley bellowed in sympathetic 
response. He did not notice, if you please, “‘ any reference to 
the moral dangers in Cork arising out of the presence of the 
Sinn Feiners. All your hortation was concerned with was a 
comprehensive attack on soldiers who, when they were not in 
khaki, were civilians whose moral attitude to Cork neither 
attracted your attention nor aroused your suspicion.’’ And 
he goes on to suggest that the Bishop was merely concerned 
to attack the sacred British uniform and that an end should 
be put to his ‘“‘reprehensible activities’? in ‘spreading a 
vicious propaganda in the vestments of artificial holiness,”’ 
whatever that may mean! It never once struck this stupid 
oaf that the reason the bishop made no reference to the moral 
dangers arising out of the presence of Sinn Feiners in Cork 
was that such dangers are non-existent. Nor did it occur to 
him that the ‘‘ moral attitude to Cork”’ of civilians who, when 
they were not in khaki, were in their native England, has no 
very particular interest for any Irish bishop. Most of the 
Cork civilians who donned the khaki have probably long ago 
gone the way of all ‘fine missile troops.’’ At any rate it is 
not likely that they have been left lounging around their own 
city all this time. 


* * * * * * * * 


The reasoning of this precious letter is not brilliant, but it 
is probably brilliant enough for the readers to whom it is 
addressed. A few years ago a certain bluff Briton was found 
by an English court to have left a woman short of $50,000, 
and was sentenced to restitution. We forget what his defence 
was, but we think it was hardly that the attitude of honest 
people in England ‘“‘ neither attracted the lady’s attention nor 
aroused her suspicion.” 


* * * * * * * * 


It would scarcely be worth while calling attention to the 
extravagant insolence of this low journalist but that his paper 
is widely advertised by newsagents in Ireland, and we suppose 
has a circulation among the more ignorant and more easily 
gulled of the West British minority. The sort of buncombe 
purveyed by it goes down with the mob. We fear that in 
spite of the efforts of Vigilance Committees and other agencies 
it can still depend, like its weekly congeners from England, on 
Trish Catholic newsagents and Irish Catholic readers. What- 
ever may be the faults of the Irish they have at least a deep 
respect and love for their bishops and their priests : and we 
shall! be much surprised if the gutter-print edited by this 
blatant English agnostic is not given a wide berth henceforth 
by all decent Irish Catholics. ‘The Bishop of Cork is not by 
any means the first Irish bishop who has been attacked in its 
pages. A short time since it called for the arrest of the brave 
Bishop of Limerick. About the same time it attacked an Irish 
priest for saying Mass for the soul of a deceased Irish gentle- 
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man who happened to love his own country better than 
England. And in May last it perpetrated this significant 
piece of savagery concerning those who participated in the 
Rising :—‘‘ The Irish traitors should suffer the fate their 
failure has invited. [If they had been successful there would 
have been a different tune.] Wherever found they should be 
set agaist a wall and shot, as wise men shoot rabid dogs. 
They are beyond the pale of mercy.’’ There is a less violent 
meaning of the term ‘ shoot ’? when people speak of “* shooting 
rubbish,” and in that sense we hope all self-respecting Irish 
Catholics will henceforth shoot Jolin Bull—‘' wherever found.’’ 


* * * * -%* e * * 


There is much other reading matter even in Ireland which 
might be treated with advantage in the same summary fashion. 
We have occasion monthly to give book prizes to the younger 
readers of this magazine. A short time ago we noticed that 
a school history of Ireland by one Constantia Maxwell, pub- 
lished by the Educational Company of Ireland, received 
lengthy and laudatory notice (without any reservation what- 
ever) in the Dublin Nationalist newspapers. On the strength 
of these notices we purchased a copy with the intention ‘of 
using it as a prize or part of a prize for the children of the 
Guild. We fortunately read it first, and we can only say that 
we should be very sorry to see it introduced into our schools 
or to have Irish Catholic children learn their history from it. 
We do not say that the book is without its merits or that the 
compiler does not try to do her best to be fair. But as a school 
history, at least for Catholic children, it is simply not to be 
thought of. One or two extracts will show what we mean. 
For instance, under the heading ‘‘’The Reformation in 
Ireland ’’ we have the following :—“‘ The causes that produced 
the Reformation in England and on the continent did not exist 
in Ireland. There were no heavy Papal taxes to rouse a spirit 
of opposition to Rome. ‘There was no great revival of learning 
or output of books to foster criticism or lead men to think for 
themselves. There was no strong national feeling which 
demanded independence in religion as well as in politics. 
Ireland was so cut off from the rest of Europe that her people 
were not influenced by Luther’s preaching, and the wars with 
which she had been occupied so long gave them little time for 
religious thinking or indeed thinking of any sort.’? ‘Think of 
Catholic children being brought up on teaching of this kind. 
And again—The ‘‘ almost complete setting aside of the Treaty 
of Limerick was a gross breach of faith, but in judging it 
it is well to bear in mind that the seventeenth century was an 
age of religious persecution, and if the Roman Catholics were 
oppressed in Erigland and Ireland, the Protestants were per- 
secuted in Spain, Italy and Bohemia, and especially in France. 
pian sels Had the Roman Catholics had the upper hand in 
Ireland at this time, they would probably have acted in the 
same way as the colonists... . ’’ In other words, my dear 
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children, one Black and one possible or probable Black make 
a White. 


* : * < * * * * * * 


The writer gives a fairly good account of the Penal Laws, 
which, “considering the vast numbers of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, their connection with France and the Stuarts,’’ and 
so forth, ‘‘it was thought necessary ’’ to enforce. And after 
all ‘‘ the Penal Laws at least had the desired effect of keeping 
the country quiet” (!)} . .. ‘‘and the government was even 
able to spare several of the Irish regiments to subdue the 
rebels in Scotland.’’ O, the fine missile troops the Irish were 
always! In her description of the Battle of the Boyne, the 
writer, we think, again allows her prejudices to get the better 
of her, with the result of an absurd self-contradiction. ‘‘’ The 
Irish infantry regiments, though completely outnumbered and 
unsupported by heavy guns, offered a strong resistance, but 
were at last forced ‘to give way.’’ Now mark what follows 
three lines lower down in the same page :—‘‘ Though the Irish 
infantry had shown so much cowardice, the cavalry made a 
fine stand ’’!! 


* * . * * * * * * 


The little book, as we have said above, has its good points, 
but as a school) history of Ireland for Irish Catholic children 
it is out of the question. ‘The writer is Lecturer in History 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and, we are afraid, the trail of 
T.C.D. is over it all. 


* * * * * * * * 


We hope to introduce in an early number a new feature which 


we are sure will be welcome to our readers—an Irish page 
edited by a well-known Gaelic speaker and writer. 
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AA Song of Cictory. 


With silence ached the lonely halls 
Where Death has wan court held, 
When loud around his clammy walls 
‘A note of music swelled ; 
And thro’ his realms defiant, pale, ; 
There marched dead soldiers of the Gael. 


Achievement’s glory lit their brow, 
Tho’ war-worn, blood-stained they, 
Exultant sang: “‘ Redeemed our vow— 

Her soul is safe to-day ; 
We dug the river deep and wide 
And gave our life-blood for its tide.’’ 


Their song rang in, Death’s sleep-drowsed ears, 
Till he for Life was fain, 

It held the joy of all Earth’s years, 
This proud and fierce refrain : 

“We dug a river deep and wide 

And gave our life-blood for its tide.’’ 


And England nevermore shall span 
With guile its crimsoned waves, 

Its strength shall wreck her every plan, 
Tho’ we be in our graves. 

No overture shall Eire hear 

‘Across those waters sacred, dear. 


“Rejoice with us, dull Death,’’ they said, 
‘*The river wider flows, 
And grandly from its soil so red 
The seed we planted grows; 
Tho’ we in your cold meadows sleep, 
Others shall come again and reap.”’ 


Death said : ‘‘ Tho’ with my sleep you’re pale, 
And on your brows my dew, 

Great children of the deathless Gael, 
I cannot conquer you.”’ 

They sang: “ We dug a river wide 

And gave our. life-blood for its tide.’* 


25/10/’x6. MAEVE CAVANAGH. 
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Sfie Suggernaut Car. 


T had been apparent for some time to the directors of the 
Juggernaut Motor Company that their car, the “ Jugger- 
naut,’’ was being closely pressed in competition by its rival, 
the “Octopus,’’ built, of course, by Octopus and Co. The 
former was paying sixteen per cent., but the latter was squeez- 
ing out a good fifteen three-quarters. Soon it would be a neck- 
and-neck affair, and at any moment they might be passed in 
the race. Small wonder Juggernaut and Co. were exercised in 
their minds, as they counted the daily increasing number of 
their rivals’ product. Something must be done, and quickly. 
But in what direction? Already steel had been economised to 
the last screw, and rubber to the inch. 

“‘ Nevertheless we must cut down expenses,”’ said Juggernaut 
Senior. ‘‘’There must be a stricter supervision of work. 
More must be got out of the men in the day, and where a 
hundred were employed, let there be only ninety.” 

“‘Then,’? said Juggernaut Junior (both gentlemen were 
directors of the company), ‘‘ women can be employed at the 
lighter work. They will take low wages. Their organisation 
is weak, and they are practically unsupported by the men, who 
are jealous of them.’’ 

‘Tt is as well for us,’’ said another gentleman, ‘‘that in 
labour the sexes are kept at each other’s throats. A united 
stand by them might easily dish the capitalist.”’ 


’ 


‘But they won’t unite,’ said another. ‘‘ Someone will see 
to that.’”’ He smiled knowingly. 
“The power of money,’’ said another, meditatively. ‘‘ Dust 


in their eyes.”’ 

“The influence of the press in right hands,” said another 
with content. 

“The weakness of ignorance,’ said Juggernaut Junior, 
philosophically and with satisfaction. He had been to a uni- 
versity ; he loved money; he was unscrupulous. 

“We will now minute the proceedings,’”’ said his father, 
‘‘and adjourn this meeting.” : 


‘Swine !?? he snarled a fortnight later, when- he was told 
that his yard had been invaded by a band of workmen, victims 
of the cutting-down system. ‘‘Go away! Get off! I won’t 
parley with you. Your wages are paid to date.” 

“ Give us work!’? they shouted. ‘‘Give us work! Work 
is bread. Work is clothes. Work is life for us. Work is 

our right.’ 


“Get away!’ roared Juggernaut, leaning out of a window. — 


“This is intimidation. I will get the police!” 

But they shook their fists and uttered threats. 

“Give us work!’ they cried again. ‘“ We are starving. 
The winter cold is upon us. Our children are famished. Give 
us work.”’ 
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“ll have you all put in jail,’’ shouted Juggernaut. sua i | 


telephone to the police. You vermin!” 

He banged down the window. 

Then, at the advice of their spokesman, King, they dispersed, 
gloomy and dejected. Nothing would be gained, he said, by 
going to jail. They must only try and get work elsewhere. 

He himself next day went to Octopus and Co. But they 
wanted nomen. It made them anxious to hear that Juggernaut 
and Co. were economising labour. Competition for them 
would be all the keener. 

King walked about the streets for days looking for work. 
It was something new to him to be idle, but he found he was 
only one of a perennial crowd. About Christmas he got work 
temporarily in a motor repair shop, but after that no more. 
He went down. A man does not save money with a wile and 
six children, even when he has what is called, in some cases 
perhaps only humorously, the living wage. Protracted strikes 
and lock-outs had eaten up the funds of the union to which he 
belonged. He’and his family, therefore, were literally face to 
face with starvation. ‘Then began the pawning of their sub- 
stance : first the unessentials, all the treasures of their early 
married life, then their furniture—one can eat standing and 
sleep on the floor—then their clothing, for one must eat or die. 
At night they lay in the clothes which they wore during the 
day and covered themselves with odds and ends. Insanitary, 
you will think, gentle reader—and cold, we may add. 

It is the lot of the poor. Remembering it, let us look more 
tolerantly on their rags as they flutter round them in the 
daylight. 

Up to this the family had been spared the horrors of sick- 
ness. But with the new year came successive storms of sleety 


rain with intervals of biting frost, bringing with them colds -. 


and fevers. Half-starved bodies ill resist disease, and one day 
one of King’s children fell sick. It might have been a cold ; 
it might have been a fever: it certainly was something that 
required blankets and hot drinks and care for the little sufferer, 
none of which were possible that night. ‘The mother, however, 
was going a long distance to a friend to ask for help. She 
would be back early in the morning. 

They had no fire. At bed-time that night the poor father 
put as much clothing as was possible over the other little ones, 
and slept with the sick child clasped to his breast, trying to 
impart to it the warmth of his own body. It was a clear, 
frosty night. | Through the window the stars shone, blue, 
scintillating, relentless. He looked at them fearfully, almost 
hating them. 

“Tf they were not shining like that we would not be so cold,’” 
he thought, shivering. 

He fell asleep at last, and slept fitfully, always clasping the 
child tightly, always conscious of the cold. All at once he 
wakened up with a start. Was it a human sigh that awoke 
him, or a spirit passing? What a weight the boy was. He 
tried to shift him into another position, but the little head and 
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arms fell back lifelessly. ‘Then the truth flashed across the 
man’s mind. He lit.a candle, and by its light examined the 
little form. Yes; he was dead. 


“Oh, my God!’ he groaned, at once thinking of his wife. 


““My poor girl.’”’ 

_ Softly and for safety he laid the little body in between the 
other two sleeping children, and then stole out of the house. 
He must go to his wife and take her home. It would be easier 
to break the news to her away from the place. 

It was the small hours of the morning, and no one was 
abroad. He walked rapidly through the sleeping streets, 
revolving many things in his mind; how he was to get food 
for the next day, or fire; how meet this fresh trouble. A dull 
anger burned in his heart, he could hardly say against what. 

Suddenly in the silence he heard the puffing of a motor-car 
preparing to start. Its owner, who had been doing something 
to the mechanism, was arranging rugs. Hearing footsteps, he 
looked up, a street lamp shining full on his face. It was 
Juggernaut Senior, the man whose fortune he had helped to 
make, the man who had called himself and his comrades swine 
and vermin but a short time ago! ‘The two men looked full 
into one another’s faces, and then, with a scowl, the motor 
magnate made a motion to get into the car. But, like a hawk 
on its prey, King sprang at him and prevented him, A 
sudden frenzy seemed to seize him. 

“Give me money!” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Robber and mur- 
derer of my child, give me money !” 

The other went white with rage. 

““ You blackguard !’’ he cried, struggling free. ‘‘ You inso- 
lent rogue! I recognise you. TJl have you up for assault. 
Don’t attempt to stop me!’ 

‘“‘ Give me money,”’ said King, doggedly. ‘‘ I want money.”’ 

For answer Juggernaut put his hand in his hip pocket. 
But King, quick as lightning, pinned it there. As he sus- 
pected, it was a revolver, and not money, that Juggernaut’s 
hand grasped. 

“*You would shoot me?’’ he panted. 

In the ensuing struggle for the weapon, both men rolled on 
the ground, until King at length succeeded in wrenching it 
from the other and slipping it into his own pocket. Then 
Juggernaut, in struggling to rise, hit his head violently against 
the area wall and lay there groaning. — 

When King stood up he saw lying on the pavement a couple 
of gold pieces and some silver, which had dropped from Jugger- 
naut’s pockets, also his gold watch. Unheeding the latter 
article, he picked up the money and hurried away, pursuing 
the main road to his destination ; and so absorbed was he in his 

_grief and anxiety, his head reeling from the recent struggle, 
that he did not hear the loud cries for help, followed by the 
whistle and answering whistle of the police, already on his 
track. 


““Yes, gentlemen, the charge against the prisoner is high- 


way robbery and attempted manslaughter, It is true that the 
case is somewhat mysterious, and the object of the assault not 
quite clear. ‘The complainant had on his person a consider- 
able sum of money, only a small amount of which is missing. 
Neither did the prisoner touch the watch and chain, which’ 
were found by the police on the pavement, beyond the reach 
of the complainant. On the other hand, it is well known that. 
the prisoner had a grudge against his late employer; that he 
headed a band of workmen who had been disniissed from the 
factory some time before; that on that occasion their language 
was threatening and abusive; that a revolver fully charged, 
belonging to the complainant, was found in his possession. 
Clearly it is a case of dastardly and premeditated outrage on. 
one of our most esteemed public men.”’ i 

The prisoner in the dock, who seemed sunken in apathy, 
here raised his head, making a slight indefinite motion, which 
might have been one of protest; but seeing those faces all bent 
on him in condemnation he let it sink again hopelessly on his. 
bosom. 

The sentence is six years with hard labour. The prisoner 
hears it unmoved. As he is being taken away there is much 
noise and confusion in the crowded court, and thus he is spared. 
the cry of anguish from the terrified woman, who follows him 
with her eyes, while clutching two small children tightly in 
her grasp. : 

It was on this day, we may add, that the altogether satisfac-. 
tory report issued by the premier motor-building company, 
Juggernaut and Co., of this city, was announced in the press. 

Emity Dow Line. 


So tfie Pivine Heer. 


Into Thy Heart I creep— 
There let me sleep— 

Oh, beauteous One adored, 
Most Holy Lord! 


Into Thy Heart I creep— 
The way was steep! 
Thouw’lt let me nestle there? 
Not send elsewhere ? 


Into Thy Heart I creep— 
No more to weep !— 

So tired was J—and sore— 
To reach the Door ! 


Into Thy Heart I creep— 
So warm !—so deep !— 
How happy am I there! 
And safe !—For e’er ! 
ELizABetTH ARNOLD- 
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Sfie Paradox of thie Cross. 


| aes record of every human institution may be writ in 
three short words—birth, growth, decay. If we trace 
the history of mankind out of the twilight of antiquity into 
the noonday splendour of modern research we find this asser- 
tion verified at every step. Empires rise, wax strong—and 
fall; dynasties rule, extend their sway—and disappear ; civili- 


zations gather strength in their native home, rush onward in. 


full surging flood, like ocean waves—but, like ocean waves, 
are swept under and engulfed by succeeding swells. 


The proudest works of man as certainly though slower, 
Pass like the grass at the swift scythe of the mower. 


Hence our theologians have, with good reason, developed an 
argument for the Divinity of Christianity by pointing to its 
perennial vigour in the face of obstacles which would long ago 
have compassed the disintegration of any mere human system 
of religion. And the force of this argument is considerably 
enhanced by a consideration of the inner meaning and under- 
lying significance of Christianity itself. In common with 
other religious systems, it has its dogmatic, moral and liturgi- 
_ cal aspects; but while it differs much in each aspect from 
every other system, it differs toto coelo in the combination. 
Tor the central dogma, the unifying, energising principle of 
Christianity is the Divinity of its Promulgator, Jesus Christ, 
Who died on a rude wooden gibbet on a bleak Palestinian hill 
amid the execrations of a brutal mob. 

And to the mind not illumined by faith that dogma alone 
bristles with boundless impossibilities. How then could a 
fabric reared on such a basis stand? Let us address ourselves 
to a study of the phenomenon by ‘a retrospective survey. 


. 


Mankind waited long with the anxiety of hope deferred for 
the advent of a Redeemer to free them from the consequences 
of Adam’s fall. The seed of hope and anticipation was sown 
when the human race was in its cradle by God’s promise to 
Eve that from the seed of woman One should rise to crush 
the serpent’s head (Gen. iii). Down the ages that promise 
flashed a beacon-light, illumining the darkness of the world, 
and waxing brighter and more vivid with each succeeding 
generation until it burned with the maximum intensity, 
“‘when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Juda” (Matt. ddiet) 
True, that Divine message transmitted by relays of prophets 
was by some interpreted as pointing to a great temporal ruler 
destined to restore the fallen fortunes of Israel and lead her 
victorious hosts to world-domination. And before the dawn 
of the Christian era the circumstances of the time were par- 


ticularly favourable to the presence of such an idea: for the 
Romans were masters of Palestine, the sceptre had passed from 
the house of Jacob, and the Jews, chafing under the yoke, 
were naturally inclined, in their struggles to preserve their 
national individuality and integrity, to sigh for a temporal 
rather than a spiritual Messiah. This explains why, when 
Christ did actually come to claim His Divine mission, and 
vindicate that claim by miracles and signs from heaven, He 


_ was met by so much stern, unreasoning, unflinching opposi- 


tion. His sojourn on earth culminated in the tragic dénowe- 
ment of the Cross. ‘To the casual stranger in Jerusalem on 


the first Good- Friday it would appear that the gospel of the 


Galilean missionary had proved to be an ephemeral ebullition 
with a dramatic but abortive climax. 

Yet to-day Christianity is the religion of five hundred 
millions of the human race. The doctrine propounded by 
Jesus of Nazareth two thousand years ago is daily winning 
new adherents, is daily extending the sphere of its influence. 


‘Despised and rejected in life—victorious and triumphant in 


death : such is the antinomy which modern writers aptly style 
“The paradox of the Cross.’’ ‘ 


The Christ was dead. Nature writhed in convulsions at 
the tragic spectacle of the immolation of the God-man. Dark- 
ness brooded over land. and sea, and a darkness akin to despair 
was in the hearts of his apostles and disciples. But through 
this veil of cloud broke the glorious sun of the Resurrection, 
and once more the Master walked and talked with them. 
Forty days of sweet companionship, and then—‘‘ He was 
taken up: a cloud passed beneath Him and hid Him from 


their view . . they returned to Jerusalem . . and when the 
days of Pentecost were accomplished . . they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost. . . ”’? (Acts i and ii). 


Yes; Jesus had been true to His promise. ‘The Paraclete 
had come, and in His coming lies the solution of the antinomy 
we have referred to. 

Hitherto those Galilean Apostles were known as ‘‘ unlettered 
and rude”; henceforth they astonish their audiences by their 
clearness of vision, their depth of insight and simple precision 
in propounding the New Revelation. ‘Their commission was 
to ‘‘ preach the Gospel to all nations,’? and history bears 
irrefutable testimony to the fidelity they displayed in comply- 
ing with that command. But the obstacles they had to contend 
with were imperviable to mere human cleverness, pluck and 
endurance. Divine help was absolutely essential. The facts 
speak for themselves. Peter, who had thrice denied his 
Master even before the ignominy of the Cross, now comes 


forth boldly to remind the Jews that He whom Pilate had put’ 


to death at their instigation was in reality the Anointed of 
God, the Expected of Nations, the Messiah promised through 
Eve to fallen man. And mark the bold cleverness with which 


this erstwhile fisherman of Bethsaida presents his narrative ! 
The Jews are, no doubt, responsible for instigating Jesus’: 


death, but their crime is palliated to some extent by the fact 
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- studied rhetoric, combats two formidable difficulties, viz., the 
' danger of defeating his own ends by undue harshness to the 


that this death was foreseen and pre-ordained from eternity by 
the Father. “Thus at one stroke this advocate who has never 


Jews, and the obvious objection which might naturally suggest 
itself to even the least critical of his audience : Why, if Jesus 


‘| were the Messiah, had He submitted to such humiliations? 


~» ‘The problem of the paradox of the Cross was already born ! 


' 


Subsequently we find this same objection coming up for treat- 
ment in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author, writing to 
a community of early Christians whose faith seems to waver 


before the subtle advance of Judaizing influences, vindicates the 


economy of Redemption by a suffering Messiah thus: ‘‘ Christ 
died because His suffering and death was the prelude to 
greater glory, and that by His death He might obviate the 
dread of death under which mankind laboured since the Fall.’’ 

Thus we see that in its very infancy Christianity had to 
contend with a grave internal difficulty, viz., that its Founder 


had been led like a sheep to the slaughter despite His. 


Omnipotence. Furthermore, this religion was novel, and men 
naturally cling to the religion of their fathers; this religion 
advocated a.strict code of morals, and the world of the day 
was effete with the drunkenness of crime, a slave to every 
enervating luxury and vice; this religion took for its keynote 
forgiveness and love at a time when the motive force of human 
intercourse was ‘‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.”’ 
And as if all this were not enough, it was opposed at every 
step by all the devices which human ingenuity could construct 
or diabolical cunning suggest. The Sanhedrin and Jewish 
doctors endeavoured to stem’its progress by furious frontal 
attacks and mean, masked assaults. Philosophers sneered ; 
politicians hurled barbed arrows; besotted devotees of Grecian 
and Eastern cults circulated vile calumnies; emperors rapped 
out in strident tones the brutal order, ‘‘’ The Christians to 
the lions’’—in vain! ‘The Cross could not be stayed in its 
triumphant progress by mere human obstacles or machina- 
tions. The struggle was sharp and decisive: the victory of 
Christianity so swift and extensive that very soon Tertullian, 
that virile African. writer of the third century, could boast 
that the Christians were but augmented by persecution— 
“Semen est sanguis Christianorum.’’? Who has not heard, 
too, that tritely quoted passage in which he exults, with all 


the energy of his masterful African temperament, over the 


rich harvest of the Cross : ‘‘ We are but of yesterday, and yet 
we fill your cities, islands, castles, camp and senate. We 
have left you nothing but your temples ’’ (Apologet, c. xxxvii). 
Verily for him who rejects the supernatural the progress of 
Christianity is an insoluble enigma—a paradox to which -his- 
tory can furnish no parallel. 

To-day the Cross has five hundred million adherents, and 
the missionary spirit is so much in the air that we may hope 
ere long to see the primitives of Centraj Africa and the wild 
fill-tribes of India tender their allegiance tothe King who 
died to redeem all mankind, without distinction of class or 
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colour. And all this despite the fact—so forcefully expressed 
by Benson through the mouth of Mr. Manners in ‘‘ The Dawn 
of All’’—that: ‘Men had thought to invent a new religion, 
a new art, a new social order, a new philosophy; they had 
burrowed and explored and digged in every direction, and at 
the end, when they had worked out their theories, and found, 
as they thought, the reward of their labours, they found 
themselves looking once more into the serene smiling face of 
Catholicism.”’ ci 

Thus atheism may rear its ungodly head; scepticism may 
sneer, and unbelief distil its insidious poison, but the prophecy 
of Christ must be fulfilled : “‘ And this gospel of the Kingdom 
shall be preached in the whole world, for a testimony to all 
nations, and then shall the consummation come ’”’ (Matt. xxiv, 
14). And when the consummation has come, and the scales 
have fallen from eyes which are blind because they will not 
see, the paradox of the Cross will be a paradox no longer. 


Bas VESEY, BAY B.C Ly. 
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When you return to me, 
My soldier son, 

Glad will your welcome be, 
For rath and dun 

And tower and castle tall, 
From shore to shore, 

Will deck in fairest garb 
From my rich store, 

And wear of green and gold 
‘Their gayest hue 

To greet my soldier boy 
With welcome true; 

And birds in every grove 
Throughout the land 

Will sing céad mile failte, 
Loud and grand; 

And fairy folk of yore, 
Long hid away, 

Will come in merry throngs 
To grace the day 

That brings my soldier boy 
Safe home to me, 

From lonely prison cell 
Far o’er the sea! 

And in the gladness of 
That happy day, 

Past trials, like sun-struck ghosts, 
Will flit away! 

God and His angels guard 
My soldier boy, 

And bring him back to be 
Dark Ros’leen’s joy ! 


iz 


* The above poem is a reply, written by an Irish nun to 
which appeared in our last issue. 
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Sfie Spider. 


[ is said that only once was Brother John, the holy solitary 
guilty of preaching detachment, and there is so much 
subtlety in the story of the manner of his expiating his sin 
‘that the same is well worth recounting. 
Brother John, be it known, was most prodigiously attached 
to every kind of creature invented by the good God, for 
although he wore hair-cloth and fed on the honey that his bees 
‘supplied for the love that they bore him, his patron. saint was 
not the Baptist, but the evangelist who wrote the gospel of 
love. Brother John loved all living things—with the single 
exception of spiders. The hairy, long-legged spider alone out 
of all the living creation repelled him. The bare sight of such 
a one gave the gentle hermit cold shivers up the spine 
Brother John was intensely ashamed of this defection. He 
allowed no one to suspect his attitude towards the spider-race. 
Sir Thomas Pyke, the stout and jovial parish priest, discovered 
it only by accident, and through the shrewdness of his obser- 
vation. And therein lies my story. 
Sir Thomas was one day conversing with the hermit in his 
cell when he noticed that the holy man was casting furtive 
glances down at the folds of his habit. A monstrous, long- 
legged spider had placed itself there. “The parson observed the 
intense repulsion with which the hermit regarded the hairy 
object, and being a good-natured man, albeit not over given to 
ecclesiastical austerities, he made a swift movement to get rid 
of ne intruder. 
‘Nay, nay,’’ Brother John said. ‘* Let i i 
God's little creatures.”’ ai voice cette enna 
Sir Thomas was an honest cleric, but, as I have just said 
no great saint. He loved the holy hermit, for no living matt 
could do else, but it irked him at times that Brother John 
should set up so unnecessarily high a standard and range him- 
self so far above the permissible frailties of human nature. It 
sometimes caused him to become controversial, and it did on 
this occasion. mt 
‘Tush 7 he said. ‘If the thing sickens thee, why try to 
stomach it? Thou art but human—why not admit ie... 

‘The good God made it, and He has ‘a use for it,’’ the holy 
man replied, fixing his, kind eyes fearfully on the spider. The 
good God had made its body very round and its legs very hairy. 

ae Thomas continued to be argumentative. \ 

” wy <3 

soe ee ane vipers ? he asked. What use hath the good 
* The viper ?”” Brother John replied. ‘‘’Tis surely an image 
of sin, and if, through the seeing of the result of its venom, a 
single soul hath been saved by realising the exceeding malice 
of sin, there were sufficient reason for the creation of all the 
vipers that ever were since the world began.”’ 


But Sir ‘Thomas was not to be silenced. 

“All the same,’ he retorted stubbornly, ‘‘ none would let 
be a viper that crawled in his path; and the same would apply ° 
to a spider that sickened a man’s stomach. I see no cause for 
a man holding himself superior to his natural repugnances.”’ 

But Brother John refused to be human, and he would in no 
wise permit Sir Thomas to temove the intruder. The former 
sat a little longer than he had intended talking on matters 
spiritual, for he was undubitably human and not without a 
tinge of malice. 

The hermit sat quietly, casting, ever and anon, a sidelong ° 
glance in the direction of the quiescent spider. It was not 
until the creature, with a sudden impulse, took to its long, 
hairy legs and made off across the cell that Sir Thomas Pyke 
likewise remembered that he had wasted sufficient time in the 
hermit’s company and also took his leave. 

When he had gone Brother John scoured the floor with 
anxious eyes to see what had become of the spider. For one 
moment a dark temptation overtook him to find the insect and 
be rid of it, by one of those complicated methods which alike 
avoided hurting the spider or bringing him in direct contact 
with its harrowing anatomy, now that the eyes of Sir Thomas 
were no longer on him. The next moment he was blushing for 
his hypocrisy. The spider must remain, since he had elected 
in the eyes of the world to suffer spiders gladly. But it gave 
him a creepy feeling, not knowing where the monster might 
be disporting itself. He experienced a horrid, growing fear 
that it was hiding somewhere on his person. He might be 
permitted, at least, to disprove that by helping the creature to 
establish an alibi. 

He commenced to search, and was thus engaged when an- 
other visitor arrived. Brother John caught sight of him ap- 
proaching through the window of his cell, which, since the 
hermitage was built on high ground, commanded a view of the 
winding hillside road. 

It was Hubert, a young lay clerk from the monastery at 
Bargate. ‘The lad was walking quickly, with his head thrown 
back and his eyes fixed eagerly on the hermitage to see if the 
little white curtain were drawn across the window, for this was. 
the hermit’s method of letting the world know when he was 

engaged. Hubert adored the hermit. He was a fair-haired 
youth with big blue eyes and a short upper lip; full of dreams 
and enthusiasms. He would chatter by the hour to Brother 
John, and there were neither commas nor colons in his conver- 
sation. ‘The boy was hoping to enter the monastery where 
he attended for instruction in the humanities. It was the 
dream of his life. He had gone to the Prior with his out- 
pourings, but the Prior was a busy man and he had a short 
way with the ardent youth—he had no time to attend to his 
ecstasies. But Brother John possessed the divine gift of listen- 
ing—the art of Almighty God—so to him Hubert came for 
spiritual counsel, and he came frequently and stayed long, for 
the young lay clerk was deeply interested in his own soul, and 
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the gentle hermit, who always sat quietly, with apparently no 
intrusive duties, was also deeply interested. That was Brother 
John’s distinctive gift—to be deeply interested. He had a real 
‘affection for the boy who brought him all his spiritual diff- 
culties, many of which verged on the temporal. Little stories 
‘of Brother ‘his and Brother That, which took a long time in 
‘the telling. Hubert also read him the poetry that he made— 
‘hymns to Our Lady and the saints.. The Prior had no taste 
for poetry. 

The hermit looked out and saw Hubert approaching, with 

his yellow hair flying in the breeze and his eyes fixed on the 
window, and for the first time Brother John was tempted to 
draw the curtain against the approaching visitor. But it was 
his rule to draw it only in a case of emergency, and the spider 
‘eould hardly be called an emergency. 

‘Methinks that boy wastes too much time coming here,”’ 
he told himself, but he had not the heart to draw the curtain 
on the expectant face. 

So Hubert entered the cell unhindered, and drawing the 
stool on which he always sat close up to the hermit’s chair, 
began to pour out his story into the latter’s ear. ftubert 
talked eagerly and unremittingly—he observed neither 
commas, colons, nor full-stops in his speech. Brother John 
listened, but he had distractions. When at length the speaker 
came to a fortuitous pause he edged in a meek word. 

“Ts that over yonder a spider ?’’ he asked tremulously. 

“What? <A spider? Why?’’ Hubert said. 

Plainly, he had no objection to the vicinity of spiders. 
‘Brother John knew him to possess a horror of caterpillars, and 
he had cherished hopes that his visitor might offer to remove 
the creature for his own greater comfort. But spiders simply 
bored Hubert. He reverted to his story—the recounting of a 
Jong theological discussion that he had had with Brother Some- 
body. ‘The listener gave a little jump. He was certain that 
the spider was crawling up his leg, but Hubert did not notice 
anything. He was not so quick to observe a fellow-creature’s 
discomfort as Sir Thomas had been. He and the novice 
brother had discussed detachment, and Hubert had had much 
to say on the subject. He diligently recounted it all, word 
for word. ‘The hermit’s head buzzed. The spider, judging 
from the sensation behind his thigh, had reached that place of 
retirement. In spite of the subject under discussion, and 
Hubert’s specious arguments, it attached itself (or so it seemed 
to the hermit) with the utmost tenacity to the holy man. 

Then Brother John’s nerve suddenly gave out. 

He broke in on the lad’s recital, clearing a silence for himself 
to speak. 

“T have long thought,’’ he said, “that detachment is a thing 
that thou need’st to think about if thou art to follow the reli- 
gious life. I have thought, indeed, that it would be wiser for 
thee to break off these frequent visits to me, for even a spiritual 
intercourse may become inordinate.” 

The boy looked up at him. His lips parted, and a look of 
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apprehension came into his eyes. The hermit’s heart misgave 
him, but at that moment the spider appeared to readjust itself 
on his person, and he reminded himself that one must be cruel 
in order to be kind. cu 

“Come not again until this day month,’’ he Saige: and see 
if by then thou hast learnt more concerning detachment. 

Hubert’s face fell. His childish blue eyes stood wide open 
with pain. ey : Bade 

“But,” he protested, “I shall miss it so. Who will give 
me ghostly help? No one understands except thou. 

He sat looking pleadingly at the hermit. The spider began, 
at that juncture (so it seemed), to reconsider its position. 
Higher up might be yet more retired. ‘The hermit’s blood ran 
cold. It was all that he could do not to shriek like a woman. 
His nerve gave out, once for all. | 

“Tush! he cried, ‘“‘that is but throwing dust in thy 
spiritual eyes. Thou hast the Prior. This is but mere 
human affection. Call it by its name, and if thou must have 
it, go and seek it like the lads who court their wenches, and 
think not thyself a holy clerk preaching detachment. Tis 
honest enow—the other, but this i My 

He paused, but Hubert did not take up the opportunity. He 
was no longer garrulous. He sat up stiff and motionless on 
his stool. A look of fear, of terror, had come into his child’s 
eyes. When he spoke his voice was husky and hardly audible. 

“Tl go now,” he said. ‘That was all. He did not so much 
as look at the hermit. 

Brother John relented. 

‘‘Come this day month,”’ he said. 

Hubert peeped up at him guiltily. 

“May 1?” he queried, and looked down again from the 
angel’s face of the brother who loved everything in the world 
except spiders. 

“Yes, come this day month,” Brother John repeated. It 
was all he could do in the circumstances, for a malignant form 
of mental depression prevented him from saying the thing 
which he would. ‘The spider had completely conquered—it 
had come out on the top. 

Hubert left, with a dazed look of agony on his face that 
remained to haunt the hermit’s soul. When he had gone the 
latter made search for the spider. 

“hou foul thing!’ he groaned. ‘‘ What hast thou made 
me do?” ‘Then he brought himself to order. ‘‘ Nay,” he 
said, “twas no fault of thine, little brother spider, that I was 
puffed up with pride and could not own that I feared thee. 
No doubt thou art sent to teach such as I how frail is the 
body, and how we must eke accept our frailty with humility. 
“Tis good for humility that I should loathe thee, little 
brother, although, God knows that thou hast far more ‘cause 
to loathe me.” 

He smote his breast in anguish, and at that moment he 
caught sight of the spider. It was quietly reposing on the 
opposite wall, with its legs stretched out in the manner in 
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which its creator had taught it to dispose itself. It had never 
been anywhere near the hermit after all. 

“Stay there, Sir Spider,” Brother John said, ‘‘ for I think 
I have a use for thee.”’ 

Then he went out and sought Sir Thomas Pyke in confes- 
sion and confessed that he had given scandal to one of God’s 


little ones—that he had committed the unpardonable sin. His 


voice was broken with anguish, but Sir Thomas paid no great 
heed. Brother John’s confessions consisted mainly of imagi- 
nary offences conjured up by his punctilious sanctity. ‘The 
parson had other, more important penitents waiting, Giles 
the ploughman, to wit, the same who had slain his wife’s 
second twin for its crying in the night. So Brother John 
returned home with a light penance and a heavy heart. He 
took his discipline from its place and administered to himself 
a certain number of strokes for his sin of pride in not admit- 
ting his repugnance to the spider; but the other offence he 
did not attempt to expiate with the lash. 

The next morning Brother John hunted eagerly for the giant 
spider. He had a wild fear for some minutes that it had 
eluded him. ‘Then he discovered it, on the wall, with its 
nerve-shattering dimensions displayed to their utmost advan- 
tage. He gave a gasp of relief. But it would not do to run 
risks. ‘There was a web in a dark corner—one that he had 
never dared to sweep away for fear of disturbing a possible 
occupant. This would offer excellent hospitality to the spider, 
pending the occasion when he would require its services. He 
approached the creature and made a swift grab at it. ‘The 
spider had been caught napping. It lay, a wriggling and 
writhing captive, in the hermit’s moistening palm, for Brother 
John had not actually lost his repugnance for spiders only, 
for the time being, it had been swamped by the loathing that 
he was feeling for himself, and things are, after all, relative. 
Was not he himself even as the viper who spits poison out upon 
that which is fair? He succeeded in transferring the spider 
safely to the web; and every day he looked to make sure that 
his guest was still there. 

For a whole month Brother John did this, until the day 
arrived on which he had given Hubert permission to renew his 
visits. At the hour in which the boy might be expected he 
took up his station at the little window which commanded the 
view of the road along which the people came wha poured out 
their troubles in the ear of the man who had a genius for 
listening. 

Presently he saw the boy approaching. He was walking 
sedately, with his head bent downward. Only once he cast a 
furtive glance at the window and then looked quickly down 
again. 

Brother John waited until he was quite near: Then he 
skipped across the cell, and, taking a clout, made a deliberate 
grab at the spider’s flimsy hermitage. He did it firmly and 
deftly. Both spider and web were safely enveloped in the 
clout. This latter Brother John tucked well up into his wide 
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sleeves. hen he sat down to await the arrival of Hubert. 
There was a knock—rather a timid one—and the visitor entered. 


He sat himself down stiffly on the guest’s chair and looked | 


at Brother John—then out of the window. ‘There was a little 
flush of pleasure on his cheek, but his manner was con- 
strained. Although a whole month had passed Hubert did 


not appear to have much news to give the hermit. There 


came, in fact, a little awkward pause in the conversation after 
they had exchanged a few commonplaces, which the hermit 
was the first to interrupt. : 

“My son,” he said, faintly. ‘‘ Would’st thou mind coming 
over and seeing if there is anything up my sleeve. It feels to 
me as though there might be a spider there.’’ 

“A spider ?”? Hubert echoed: ‘‘ Surely thou art not afraid 
of a spider!” for there was a wan look of fear on Brother 
John’s innocent face. ** Spider’s are God’s ‘creatures,’ he 
added, glibly. : 

“Yea, verily, but I like them not,’? the hermit replied. 

Hubert crossed over with alacrity, and kneeling beside the 
hermit explored the interior of his sleeve with both hands. 


The lad was moyed to mirth at the obyious discomfort of 
Brother John. 


ce ’ is z 
I’ve picked up a spider in my hands before now,”’ he re-' 


marked, complacently. 

1 Thou must have great courage,” the hermit said. 

EDGE got it!’’ he cried gaily, a moment later, and withdrew 
his hand in triumph. He was hoiding the spider by the leg. 
(Caterpillars have practically no legs—that was why they 
gave Hubert creeps.) i 4 

‘‘T pray you set it outside the window,’’? the hermit said, 
so Hubert took the unwelcome creature and set it outside the 
window behind the little white curtain. ; 

id he returned and sat himself down in his accustomed 
seat. 

“T think,” he said, cheerfully, for he was feeling uncom- 
monly pleased with himself, as well he might—it is no. small 
thing, after all, to ‘‘ get the bulge”’ over a holy hermit—‘ I 
think I’d better look in every day and see if there are any 
spiders to be got rid of in thy cell, Brother.” 

“Phat, indeed, will be a great charity,’’ Brother John said. 

Hubert pulled up his stool—then he recollected himself and 
sought to improve the occasion. : 

‘Spiders are God’s little creatures,” He observed, piously 


‘for a second time. ‘‘I take it there is a good use for them 


as there is for every living creature ?”’ 
But the hermit smiled a wry smile. 
‘How about vipers ?’’ he asked. 
And Hubert, being less wise than Brother John, failed to 


find an answer, so he treated the question as a joke and laughed « 


consumedly. Then he pulled his stool right close up. 
‘ve got a whole world of things to tell thee,’’ he said. 


Enrp DINNIS. 
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Coices in the Wind: 4 
Mystery P tay. 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 
Farru (speaking faintly, from afar, as if in a dream)— 


Deep calleth into deep: the years complain 
‘Their course lies through a land of bitter dearth ; 
Shapes strange and dreadful gloom beneath its mirth, 

And fears forbidden breed within the brain 

That ponders dreams and theories, vague and vain, 
Touching the life that surgeth o’er the earth, 
Straitened and restless from its far-off birth, 

And clamorous to Heaven in fretful pain. 


A waste of sea, unmeasured, that obeys : 
A moon out-worn!—Not here we list the chime 
Of zenith stars, above the reach of woe : 
But, far beyond, where hangeth low the haze 
Of sunset. ‘There the chafing stream of ‘Time 
Doth into calm Eternity reflow. 


Tue ‘TIME SPrRit (watching jugglers with balls, playing for 
nations in a game called “ Politics ”’?)— 


All people, watch with me the jugglers play, 
Tossing two balls about from either hand : 
Life’s masque in allegory! Take ye stand 

In ‘‘ Pure Philosophy”’ of “‘ yea and nay’: 

See, in. the balls flung this and other way, 
‘“Rgo,’ one party—sure, expansive, bland; 
“Non-ego,’’? other—limiting command ; 

Both juggling for alternate see-saw sway. 


And having juggled trickily to prove 
What “ Party’’ ought or ought not, what is gained? 
New credendum sent up to testing halls? 
Yea; yet through such I work out Truth and Love, 
Till ‘Party’? and ‘‘ Non-Party’’ are constrained 
‘No know there matters nothing save the balls ! 


Tor ANGELS oF PoLAND, BELGIUM, IRELAND, AND OTHER 
CROSS-BEARING NATIONS— 


Christ spake, ‘‘’ Take up the Cross and follow Me’: 
We heard, O Master, and would follow still 
But that the frame grows weaker than the will, 
And falters even in footprints made by Thee. 
Because the long-borne cross weighs heavily 
Helpless we sink when we would most obey 
Thee, since Thou in Gethsemane didst pray 
The cup might pass if such God’s will might be. 


Wert ‘Thou not over-worn beneath ‘Thy load, 
‘NI ‘Thou didst fall on Calvary’s very road 
Until they lifted. up ‘Thy Cross at length ? 
‘Thou wilt not chide us, then, if in all loss, 
Sinking, and finding none to raise our cross, 
We lie where fallen, and wait returning strength. 


(They fall, face forward, and lie, their arms extended im the 
form of a cross.) 


Trp ANGELS OF THE UNKEPT VINEYARDS, WHICH LIE WITHIN 
THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH. 


For barren vines and broken, lo! we weep: 
Green by our tears have other vineyards grown : 
Others our free, glad will to help have known ; 

But our own vineyards we have failed to keep. 

Along their promise blight and mildew creep, 
While sheltered, rich, are those around them strewn : 
Fruitage have they for labour well-bestown, 

While through our empty places wild winds sweep. 


Oh, Judge of all, shall this be counted sin? 
Long time ago autumnal shadows tells 
So late, so very late, do we repent : 
"Tis reaping day, and we but sit within 
Our desolutions, as they sit in hell, 
And know we gave ourselves to be mis-spent. 


Love (coming forward, kneels by the litile cross-bearing 
nations)— 


One night in dreams of agony I saw 
The thorn-surrounded Face of suffering Christ, 
And from my weaker self I straight up-rist, 

Passion of pity conquering my awe. 

To aid my Lord I sought, and learn what law 
His lips might give, when, lo! as lifteth mist, 
The vision passed ere I had fully wist, 

So that my eager soul His need could draw. 


But, afterwards, since I, in shamed distress, 
That I had failed my Lord’s command to take, 
Have looked in many faces wistfully, 
And seen some marred as was that Vision-Face, 
I knew what words in need the Master spake— 
“As unto these, the least, so unto Me.”’ 


Jesste ANNIE ANDERSON. 
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On Changing One’s Jind. 


HE more or less generally accepted notion seems to be 


that a man changes his mind as he regulates his watch 
—moving the regulator with much caution and noting the 
effect of a slight movement before he goes further; while a 
woman is supposed to perform the process with the same speed 
at which she switches on or off an electric light—going from 
one extreme to the other without the slightest hesitation or 
uncertainty. Yet who can be more dogged than a lady with a 
mind made up—who more variable than the man who wishes 
he hadn’t been on the other side a few days before? Our 

Eloquent Dempseys’’ are all of the sterner sex, for when 

the ladies change sides they do it with an air that leaves them 
proof against any suspicion of hypocrisy. 
_ After all, where is the crime in changing one’s mind—for 
is it not merely an admission that you are a wiser man to-day 
than you were yesterday? Boast that you’ve never changed 
your mind once in all your life and you but declare that the 
years have brought you nothing in the way of wisdom. “A 
foolish consistency,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘is the hobgoblin of the 
little mind.’’ To be afraid of admitting change is but to have 
a poor opinion of yourself—for the man that never made an 
alteration in his best thought-out schemes never made history. 
You may not aspire to make history in the generally accepted 
sense, of course, but if you haven’t sufficient clarity of vision 
coupled with the determination to rectify your position at the 
eleventh hour, rather than blunder with dignity, then you can 
rest assured that in your mind the good opinion of some 
individual is as a mountain towering over the mole-hill of your 
self-confidence. And if you don’t believe rather a good deal 
in ca ied few people will have even a trifle of confidence in 
you. 

A lot of the trouble and misconception arises because the 
majority of people have such implicit trust in labels. Let 
some folk but see a fool wearing a hat too large for him and 
they at once get the notion firmly rooted in their heads that 
there is no more positive indication of foolishness than the 
wearing of a large hat. Naturally you don’t want to be 
thought wanting in mental balance, so you wear out your days 
suffering from the effects of headgear a size too small for you 
and if in one moment of courage you determine to attend more 
to comfort than public opinion, for the following ten minutes 
you are persuading yourself that you are undone if you get a 
reputation for inconsistency. So you continue to order the 
same sized hat as before! 

In one of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets Wordsworth refers to 


People keen for change, 
To whom the new looks always green. 


They are the class of folk who have brought a bad name on 
any species of variability. We are always in dread that our 
changing will be taken as an index of a flighty or empty mind 
instead of an indication of matured and deliberate judgment. 
Our scheme for to-morrow is our plan for to-day, for we wish 
not to be numbered amongst those for whom to-morrow means 
“fresh fields and pastures new.”’ 


As usual, the politicians set a bad example. ‘The man who 
deserts their side does so—according to the spokesmen of the 
tribe he has deserted—because his cussedness or obstinacy 
made him distasteful to the other members of the clique; 
because the other crew won him over with false promises an 
spurious representations ; because he was so useless that he 
was in reality made for the opposition ; because, in short, he 
was so blind to everything honourable and progressive that 
he was foredoomed to throw in his lot with the tribe of plotters 
and place-hunters who make up the other side. But what say 
the oracles of:the group which the changing one has joined ? 
They are glad, they say, not because their opponents have lost 
one of their number, but because yet another man has at last 
been vouchsafed the vision which enables him to distinguish 
between the tinsel on the spurious banner of the other side and 


the sterling worth of the cloth of gold on their own. ‘They 


are glad that yet another erring one has found the path of Right, 


that a poor man long blind to the iniquities of the opposite 


‘crowd has had his eyes opened to the sun and saw fit to join 


the models of rectitude, probity and progress. They had long 
known that there was some good in him, their only wonder 
being that he did not earlier rectify his error, and their only 
regret that many others do not hasten to leave the ways of 
intrigue, corruption and jobbery and join the ranks of the pure- 
souled philanthropists who climb the rugged and uphill path of 
rectitude. And so it comes that most suspect of all people is 
the politician who has changed sides—though as both cannot 
be right it would seem but natural to expect that examples 
would occur of transference of vision, as it were, from one eye 
to the other. Though, let it be added, it is not always possible 
to contradict those who maintain that the optic nerve of many 
in public life is very largely influenced by that other nerve 
which passes near the region of the pocket. 

In one way it seems more than curious that because some 
folk change their minds with as little thought as they give to 
the views of a Chinaman on quadratic equations, it should be 
practically regarded as a confession of weakness when the 
average individual announces an alteration in his view-point. 
There is a tremendous gulf between the ‘‘ chopping and chang- 
ing” man and the one who shifts his position in the light of 
new facts, but the latter is too often mistaken for the former. 
Our outlook on views of life cannot remain stagnant except as _ 
regards the unchanging and unchangeable essentials, but there 
are many important details. which when viewed from the 
opposite angle to that at which we first discerned them put on 
a totally different shape and hue. He who stagnates soon 


perceives that decay must set in—for nature does not permit 
of a standstill. Says the author of Locksley Hall :— 


Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves 
of change. 


For there is no progress without change of all kinds, though 
we are only concerned with the justifiable ones. Never be 
afraid to say, “I’ve changed my mind”’; but you must make 
one little preparation before you can deliver that piece of 
information to a listening world. Don’t forget that you'll be 
put one blunt, little query—and practically everything depends 
on your answer to that pugnacious “‘ Why?”’ 

There is generally good cause when a man complains that 
nobody takes him seriously except his creditors, though it is 
a cause difficult of removal. Dryden has summed him up: 


A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long. 


Such an individual somehow expects that he should be taken 
seriously in all things, for he fails to realise that the man who 
is something of everything cannot be much of anything. 
Though you won’t impress anybody if your chief desire is to 
show vour versatility, it is still a long cry to a stolid sticking 
to your old groove once it has become irksome, if your only 
reason for not making any alteration is the fear that the know- 
ledge of your change may lose you someone’s esteem. The 
-only way to impress people is by way of the fundamental 
things, for if it is only your shop-window that fetches their 
approval you are no better than the poor comedian who gains 
the laughter of his heterogeneous audience because of his 
bizarre garments, only to find his attempts to amuse them 
greeted with yawns streaked with the comment sarcastic. 
One hears so much glib comment on the subject of changing 
one’s mind that it appears many imagine such a change is 
purely a matter of whim or desire. That there is a small 
minority which never really knows its own mind is certain, 
but with most folk it takes a process of subconscious argument 
and reasoning before they decide what is their real view or 
opinion on any matter of moment. Some fancy that they have 
made up their minds to do a certain thing when they are only 
in reality convinced that such-and-such a course would be to 
their own advantage. If it means anything, making up your 
mind implies not a little deliberation except in cases where the 
issues are clear-cut and opposed, and then one more or less 
automatically arrives at a decision. ‘To-day certain facts are 
before you and you incline with no hesitation to a certain plan; 
to-morrow new light dawns upon you which seriously affects 


the issue—making it a matter of honour, perhaps, that you 
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decide differently to that which you had already resolved en 
It may be a bad habit to change your point of view too fre- 
quently and thoughtlessly, but it is just as likely a vice to 
refuse to change it at all. 

““Once my mind is made up, nothing can shake me,’ says 
the man with the square jaw. ‘That is very well in its way, 
provided that it implies what it should imply. On the one 
hand. a determination not to be perturbed by trifles is admir- 
able, but when it comes to refusing to acknowledge that. a 
better way than our own pre-arranged one could possibly mag 
it simply means that pigheadedness has taken the place 0 
judgment. And in such a case it 1s hard to blame the pare 
‘who is reminded of that story of the donkey that persistently 
refused to pull a load downhill just because he was puch ie 
though he put all his energy into dragging it up the hill for 
some motive unknown to all but the donkey mind. 

Sings Milton with approval of— 


A mind not to be changed by place or time, 


i luable as a 
h nowadays such a mind would be held as valuable < 
aba pele fa from similar chronic unchangeability in a 
region of silver currency. He goes on to say: 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of Heaven. 


i ig afflicted with a mind which makes a hell of heaven 
aati pn rather a desirable thing to own one oe 
of change; for the type which makes Elysium out of In Sey 
is so unique that ete may justifiably despair of meeting wi 
it 1 inary lifetime. 
nile ae parece: change of mind is undesirable then, let 
us try and get into working order the lever of consideration 
and sound thought. When Reason points her index to 
“ change,’’ do not be afraid to move. There is nearly es 
better point of view, and do not be over-slow to let your ae 
swing round to it. But if the change necessitates your ta ing 
the less charitable side, the unprogressive path, or the way 0 
the pessimists, then keep your lever firm. For ua fe 
times now and again when it is as well to be on the side or the 


stolid, provided you have got the measure of your stolidity. 


THoMAS KELLY. 
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A Serman Professor Sours 
Srefand. 


HE ‘‘ German professor,’’ like the ‘‘ Boston boy,’’ has 


- long been a ‘“‘safe thing’? for caricaturists out for 
satire, or for a headmaster indulging in heavy irony on annual 
speech day. And, truly, the professor, though a learned fellow 
(or, perhaps, because of his learning), is something of an ass. 
For learning is like all the vanities, and doth breed folly with 
the worst. So then, when I come to introduce to you this 
especial German professor of mine it is with a reservation such 
as I have applied to them all. ‘Though, judged by his record, 
I think you will admit him to be as shrewd a fellow as ever 
came curiously to us from England or beyond. 

Frederick von Raumer was Professor of History at the 
University of Berlin and author of many works of wide histori- 
calrepute. In 1835 he came to England and crossed to Ireland, 
from where he wrote a series of brilliant letters to his daughter, 
later printed in his great three-volume work, ‘‘ England in 
1835,’ a treatise full of the keenest observation, and having 
even in its English translation a rare sense of style. : 

Crossing from Glasgow to Belfast, a journey which took 
twenty-two hours on the steamboat, he set out thence by stage. 

“On Sunday morning I got on the outside of the coach, 
secured a back seat to avoid the effects of the sun and wind, 
and atrived at Gresham’s hotel, in Dublin, at five in the even- 
ing.’? But since he is to return to the metropolis soon, he 
starts next day for the South, from where he writes at Lime- 
rick five days later :—‘‘ Last week in Belfast some figures 
passed me in the evening, attired as I had never seen any. In 
England I had looked in vain for poverty. In Scotland I found 
only some women and children barefooted. ‘There was, there- 
fore, in Belfast a carnival joke, or some had plundered a paper- 
mill, and, in their wantonness, displayed all the rags in tokens 
of victory. Lisburn and Newry, two thriving towns, seemed 
to confirm my hypothesis; and the distressed appearance of 
Drogheda I connected with the ancient misdeeds of that hypo- 
crite of liberty—Cromwell.’’ And then he turns to talk of 
Dublin itself; and how like an observation of to-day or yester- 
day is this :— i 

“‘ Dublin.—Scenes such as I never beheld elsewhere. While 
crowds of well-dressed people gaily parade the streets, they 
were thronged by equally numerous crowds in rags—and what 
rags were these. Compared with such unhappy people all the 
poverty that I saw in Switzerland, and even in Southern Italy, 
wasamere trifle.’ And then comes a picture of another kind. 
“On my way to dine with Mr. W—I saw an Irish amusement. 
Two fellows, stripped to the waist, were engaged in a combat, 
not like the noble Greeks in Olympia, or even like well-trained 
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boxers, but a desperate buffeting. After they had beaten each 
other black and blue one of them fell almost senseless. ‘To take 
him to a dry spot, pull his mouth open, pour in half a flask of 
whiskey, and dash a pail of water over him, was the work of a 
moment. Ail the time the masters of ceremonies kept the 
ground with large whips, the cuts of which I should not have 
got over in four weeks. Here it seemed to make little impres- 
sion on the spectators.” A “ tough’? place, surely, that 
Dublin, then ! ; 

At Callan, a few days later, our professor becomes piquant. 
“This Calian,” he writes, ‘‘is a wretched hole, which its owner 
(Lord C—) never visits. In Ireland the people are starving in 
the midst of abundance. The corn is exported to England, 
where compassionate Englishmen purchase it and send it back 
for the indigent here.’’ Then on to Clonmel, with ‘ no carpets 
in the inn and a ragged towel.’’ » Oh, Clonmel, careless still! 
And from that via Fermoy to Cork, “more bustling, more 
purely Irish than Dublin. More ‘‘ purely Cork ”’ he might 
have said, for where is there any city like it or any with such 
a splendid conceit of its own judgments? ‘“‘ The evening being 
fine there, 1 walked in the environs.’ It must have been out 
the Lee Fields way, for he gives us a clue. ‘‘In the green 
meadows along the roadside were quiet sheep, instead of the 
grunting swine which elsewhere are the only domestic animals 
to be seen.’? Cork, as ever an eclectic place, “‘ rebel’? and 
unique even in its genteeler cattle of the fields! And “ from 
one house | heard the German waltz, ‘Ach, du lieber 
Augustin’ ”’—a cosmopolitan taste in music the gift of the 
citizens then as now. At Killarney on the following day (oh, 
haven’t all of us been “ drownded”’ there!) it was too wet to 
view the lakes, and the professor had to content himself with 
being a philosopher only. And what prophetic wisdom is this 
he writes to his daughter from his hotel in High Street. 
“The absurd notion,” he begins, and it seems like what one 
hears this very day, “that Treland can be governed only by a 
party and by the sword still haunts the imagination of many 
persons who fancy themselves statesmen.”? Oh, Prussian, 
what piercing wisdom is that—in 1835! But, here, lest, loyal, 
you look startled at me, let this be my defence, in Raumet’s 
own phrase. ‘‘ Do I believe in the dissolution of the Union?’ 
says he. ‘‘By no means. The three kingdoms may and 
ought to live in union like sisters. But if Ireland is treated 
like a step-sister, do not be surprised at the cry of distress 
which your injustice extorts.”’ 

The country pleases him sometimes, however, and he sees 
some of the humour of it, thus: “Outside Kilkenny. ‘Is 
there room on the top?’ calls out a man to the stage-driver. 
Though we were crowded, the coachman answers, “ An excel- 
lent place—the finest fresh air. ‘The man ascended the'ladder, 
seated himself on the pyramid of trunks, turned one leg inwards 


‘and planted it between my shoulders !’? But the mood of de- 


pression is inescapable as he condemns the land tenure system 
of the time. ‘In Ireland my mind is filled with one thought 
—I can entertain no other—it is that of the inexpressible 
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wretchedness of so many thousands. Which of these ages is 
the dark and barbarous—the former, when mendicant monks 
distributed their goods to the poor; or the latter when rich (or 
bankrupt) aristocrats can see the weal of the Church and of 
religion (or of their relations) only in retaining possession of 
that which was taken by violence?’’ There, surely, a criti- 
ceism of ‘‘ life’? such as we all are familiar with, and by an 
observer who had no sympathy with Catholicism at all. 

Startled everywhere by the Ireland that he sees, he is glad 
to fly back to England, where, at Liverpool, he writes a ter- 
rible retrospect. ‘‘’Thank God,’ says he, “I am again in 
England, though not with the same feelings that I left it! 
Last night, as I quitted Dublin in the steamboat, the dark 
clouds traversed the sky in rapid confusion, and when the sun 
burst through them, the mountains on their right and left 
threw their long shadows towards England. ‘This shadow 
spreads in my fancy over the lately so glowing scene, and the 
more I endeavour to efface it, the more indelible does it appear, 
like the bloodstains to Lady Macbeth. No wonder if the 
native Irish, like the prophet of old by the waters of Babylon, 
sit down and weep, if I, a stranger, am compelled to reckon the 
few days I passed among them as the most melancholy of my 
life.”’ Surely as woeful farewell as ever was said to our native 
land ! 

And so Raumer, the shrewd fellow from Berlin, would have 
you read between the lines everywhere how much more sanely 
his Prussians would have governed you than these island- 
masters of your destiny did; which, of course, according as 
you see this colour or that internationally, may have been 
spy-talk and agent-provocateur tactics as long ago as 1835 for 
the uber alles party on the Spree! 

D. L. KELLEHER. 


Sn STfienksgiving, Ete. 


Sister M. A. Joachim (Louisville, Monaghan) sends two shillings and sixpence 
towards the Canonization of Blessed Gabriel. 

Per Father Fernando, two shillings has been received towards the Cause of 
Gemma Galgani. 

G. $. sends two shillings towards Canonization of Blessed Gabriel, for special 
intention. ¢ 

The Students of St. Bonaventure’s College, St. John’s, Newfoundland, send 
twenty-five shillings towards the Canonization of Blessed Gabriel, in thanks- 
giving for success at recent examinations. 

The above donations, for which we are sincerely grateful, will be duly 
forwarded to the Postulator at Rome. 

Contributions towards the expenses of the Causes of Biessed Gabriel and 
Gemma Galgani and favours received through their intercession will be gladly 
acknowledged in these pages. 


TO OUR PROMOTERS.—In answer to inquiries made from time to time, 
we think it well to let supporters of this magazine know that all our supporters 
and promoters participate in the benefit of four hundred and thirty-four Masses, 
specially offered every year for benefactors by the Fathers of this Province, as 
well as in the prayers, penances and good works performed daily by all the 
members of the Congregation of the Passion. 


lessed Gabriel | 


Sir Boys 8 Girt. 


A Literary Circfe for Moung Rekders oF 
‘6 Ffie Cross.” 


Conducted by FRANCIS. 
RULES OF THE GUILD. 


i. The Guud of Blessed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and girls 
se Ne ee os aoe ill be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity and truth ; 
and by living lives worthy of him who ts to be theor model and guide. 

IIl. They will at all times observe the conditions under which the competitions 
way. ney will endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into 
ihe Guild of Blessed 


sai the spirit of valiant men and women, we have not given away 

ets and heliefs in exchange for the flesh-pots of ee Sg 
one time there was fear in the hearts of a few that the many Sih cal make mA 
ignoble bargain, but then, thank God, there came an awa meet yee 
Paschal fire was lighted that shall never die, and the ideals and wri s Ke e 
Gael were saved from ruin. One of those beliefs, which lives 1n nthe ph 
corners of our land that still cling to the language of Love and Pe ; My vo 
on Christmas night, if the door be left open, the Mother of God ve al : is “ 
Babe come and sit by the fire and enjoy the warmth and hospitality “h € 
denied them long ago among the homes of Bethlehem, and before con nee 
their journey they give their blessing to the house and to all who shelter under 


its roof. 


1 this old land of ours, sanctified by the blood of martyrs: and the dust of 


i 7 7 : it live for all time in our land; may its 
TSAR OER TOR eda gon out from the little corners of Love 
My Wish. and Faith to fill all Eire with the true spirit of 
Christmas! That is my wish for Peis a cota aie 

it is i i hristmas Mary and her Babe may sit by your fireside 1 
Bice tO eet ant hour, that “the Christ-Child may stretch out His little 
hands to bless you and all you love, and that the peace which He alone can 

give may live in your home and in your heart forever! 


; anvthine like the heap of letters that came to me this month. 
saa meas ai apariy Halt a day opening the envelopes, and 
My Post Bag. all the time I couldn’t stop chuckling with delight, 
because nothing lifts my heart up like a bie mail oe 

b f Blessed Gabriel’s Guild. The very first to reach me anc 
ae ine eset in tune with the spirit of Christmas was a message from Lilian 


cin ’ al loa Ie elle tl ath mali 


Nally to me and to all the members. It was like a breeze from the Dublin hills 
of her love, and it crooned a sweet-voiced prayer for all of us and a benediction 
on every path our feet will travel until another Christmas dawns. Our hearts 
will speak their thanks for that message when we kneel beside the Crib. Next 
to hers came a message that I must give in full. The printer growled because 
of all the space I gave to the Drogheda cailini last month, but listen to this, 
and tell me if I did wrong :— 

‘* Marist Convent School, Carrick-on-Shannon, Co. Leitrim, 11th Nov., 1916. 
~My dear Francis.—Allow me to introduce to you the little Carrick-on-Shannon 
people (myself included), who wish to become members of the Blessed Gabriel 
Guild. You gave the Drogheda lassies a very hearty welcome last month ; let 
us hope you will give the Wild Westerns as much notice. Here we are now :— 
Emma Coniff, Josephine Coniff, Lily Fox, Brigid Murray, May Mattimoe, 
Angela Cunningham, Nora Barrett, Dorothy Smyth, Catherine Smyth, Maggie 
Hamilton, Brigid Donogher, Mary E. Tighe, Mary A. Toole, Maggie Toole, 
May Dockery, May Hayden, May Jones. Are we not fairly strong for a 
beginning? We hope to bring more new members next time. We are all 
under 12 years, and because I am the tallest colleen I got the honour of writing 
to you.—With good wishes to you and the Guilders, I remain, my dear Francis, 
yours very sincerely, May Shanley. P.S.—We would also like to know what 
Francis is like.” 

There are a good many others who are curious on that point also, but they 
and you must possess your souls in patience until we call together the first great 
Congress of Blessed Gabriel’s Guild. We'll make the Editor invite us to a 
grand Reception of Delegates afterwards, and then we'll have the time of our 
lives shaking hands with and talking to all the boys and girls we have known 
for years on paper. In the meantime, a thousand welcomes to all my new 
friends from Carrick-on-Shannon! . | think they’re going to. give a good 
account of themselves. This has proved a wonderful month entirely! The 
Carrick ladies had only just bowed themselves out when in walked a big band 
of boys from St. Bonaventure’s College, St. John’s, Newfoundland, where we 
have now as strong a wing of the Guild as in any part of the world. The 
names of the newcomers are N. Browne, G. Brownrigg, R. Bearns, W. 
Berrigan, H. Buckingham, J. Bowdring, J. Carew, H. Curtis, F. Dollard, 
J. Earrell, Leo Foley, H. Halley, G. Hayes, D. Jackman, J. Kavanagh, 
J. Kennedy, G. Kent, F. Kelly, T. Kelly, J. Lee, F. Linegar, F. McGrath, 
K. McGrath, A. Murphy, M. Murphy, C. Muir, E. Molloy, E. Maher, 
J. McEvoy, J. O'Neill, G. Power, Jas. Power, S. Ryan, P. Royle, H. Summers, 
J. Summers, P. Skinner, L. Spurrell, G. Shea, W. Thorburn, J. Thorburn, 
A. Walsh. They send us a hearty wish for Christmas and a gift of 25s. towards 
the expenses of the Canonization of Blessed Gabriel, in thanksgiving -for 
favours received through the intercession of their Patron. A hearty Irish 
welcome to them, one and all. May God give them a happy Christmas and 
a New Year filled with success! From Drogheda cheery letters have been 
written by Daisy Flanagan, Maggie Kelly, Philomena Johnston and Ada O'Neill. 
The latter tells me why it is there haven’t come more contributions this month 
from that historic city. ‘“‘ We are just beginning to breathe freely again,’’ 
she writes, ‘‘ as the Religious Exam. is now over, and I believe we all got on 
very well. Previous to the exam. we were in the greatest suspense, and when 
the eventful day arrived I was literally shivering in my shoes. At each 
question that was asked those examined before me I would snatch up a book 
and hunt for the answer, but I soon realised that instead of refreshing my 
memory I was only forgetting what I had already known, so I flung books to 
the winds and awaited whatever fate had decreed for me.’? Then came another 
exam. to set my little Drogheda girls on the tip-toe of suspense and excitement 
again. Who could expect them to write essays in the midst of such a battle? 
My dear friend from over the sea, Mary Rennie, writes me one of her ever- 
interesting letters, and pays a high tribute to the beautiful message which 
Lilian Nally sent me last month. From Banbridge’ comes a new member in 
the person of Emma Monaghan, and judging by her initial effort at composition 
she will become well known to all of us by-and-by. I bid her a warm welcome 
Chrissie Sweeney was delighted over her success last month. She means to 
redouble her efforts on behalf of the Guild and ‘‘ The Cross.’’ Five new 
recruits from Belfast, led into the Guild by $. McLaverty (always give Christian 
name in full, please). The newcomers are Clare O’Brien, Tom Montague 
Mick McLaverty, Jim McKinney, Jim Agnew. A welcome to them, one and all ! 
Very nice, friendly letters have come to me from Kathleen McCloskey Eileen 
Flynn, Lizzie Malone (who may send on her little story), Katie Doyle and 
Moira Tighe, to whom I return thanks and send my heartfelt wishes for a 
Christmas lighted with joys and graces and blessings. A couple of badge- 


winners say they got two badges in mistake, Perhaps it would be better to 


return the extra one. 


/ y Lalla MUM ae ets re 
The badge, bearing the portrait of Blessed Gabriel, which is awarded to t 

rte 5 ener bringing five recruits into the Guild, goes 

Badge Winners. this month to May Shanley, Marist Convent School, 

Carrick-on-Shannon, and two others to rr tek by 

i i Z 5 College, St. John’s 

her companions; eight are to be sent to St. Bonaventure’s 7 5 

Restunddtand, And one to S. McLaverty, 20 Clowney Street, Belfast. 


J fi write a personal note to Francis, apart from their 
tees ie Oe ee neeeet: asking to be admitted to member- 
Important. ship of the Guild. Writing on one side of the paper 
doesn’t mean making a manuscript as big as a towel; 

it means writing on one side only of each sheet of foolscap or exercise-book 


paper. 


The entry in both competitions was all that could be desired this month, and 
the work on the whole was very satisfactory. In the 
The Awards. senior competition, for the best essay on “ The Crib, 

the prize has been awarded to Mary Rennie, 831 

Robin’s Lane, Sutton Oak, St. Helen’s, England, and the grace and simplicity 

of her essay will be admired by all. It is characteristic of the writer. 1 must 

speak very highly of the work done by Rita Carlos, Mary J. Loftus, Caitlin 

Ni Thighearnain, Kitty Boylan, Mary O'Grady, Daisy .Flanagan, Emma 

Monaghan, May Prendergast, William J. Kelly, Kathleen McCloskey, Eileen 
Flynn, Lizzie Malone, and Katie Doyle. 


In the junior competition for the best story of the Crib, the prize goes to 
May Shanley, Marist Convent School, Carrick-on- 

Members Under 12. Shannon, Co. Leitrim. A special word of praise is 
due to. the following: Emma Coniff, May Mattimoe, 

Moira Tighe, Maggie Kelly, Philomena Johnston, Chrissie ‘Sweeney, Patrick 
Henry, Winnie Andrew, Kathleen Flanagan, Maureen O’Brien and Marie A. 


D i 
aS OUR NEXT COMPETITION. 


For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. 

A handsome book prize will be awarded for the best essay on ““The Old Year 
and the New.” 

For Members under 12 years of age. 

A handsome book prize will be given for the best ‘‘ Three New Year Wishes 
for a Friend.” I hope Francis will be the friend chosen by some of the 
competitors, and that the wishes will be good ones. yi 

All competitors will please remember the following rules: All competition 
papers must be certified by some responsible person as being the unaided wock 
of the competitors. They must have attached to them the coupon which will 
be found in this issue (one coupon will be sufficient for all the members of a 
family), and must be written on one side only of the paper. They must be sent 
so as to reach the office not later than December 14th. All letters to be 
addressed—Francis, c/o ‘* The Cross,’’ St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 
THE CRIB. 


“The Crib.” It is only a simple word; yet how great its meaning. To 
the whole Christian world it speaks ‘‘ Redemption ’’: for if there had been no 
“Crib at Bethlehem”? there would have been no ‘‘Cross on Calvary,’’ and 
consequently no Redemption. f 

The time is now near at hand when once again the scene of the poor stable 
at Bethlehem will be brought before our minds, by the beautiful representations 
of the Crib in our churches. One of the greatest joys of Christmas is the 
presence of the Crib. 

As we gaze on that scene of artistic and beautiful simplicity are not our 
‘thoughts carried back over the centuries to that first Christmas morning? We 
seem to be present:-in that wretched stable outside the little village of Bethlehem, 
where we join the Virgin Mother and St. Joseph in their silent and profound 
worship of the Child-God. We would fain linger on the threshold of that 
scene forever, but alas! we cannot. 

How many are the pure and sweet thoughts that are suggested to us as we 
gaze with a feeling akin to awe on the beautiful, upturned face of the Divine 


